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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

A Commentary to Kant's ' Critique of Pure Reason.' By Norman 

Kemp Smith. London, Macmillan and Co., 1918. — pp. lxi, 615. 

"Kemp Smith," a colleague remarked to me after inspecting this 
book, " Kemp Smith seems to have put America on the map in History 
of Philosophy." Allowing for the slang, this is precisely what Professor 
Smith has done. No competent reader will doubt for a moment 
that he has here before him a work of first-rate scholarship, a contri- 
bution to the historical study of philosophy which not only takes 
front rank among commentaries on Kant written in the English 
language, but which, alike for thoroughness of detail, soundness of 
judgment, and originality of interpretation, may well be placed side 
by side with the best work of Vaihinger, Adickes, and other German 
scholars. 

At the end of his Preface (p. ix) Kemp Smith himself suggests that 
some readers will use his Commentary rather for its systematic dis- 
cussion of Kant's teaching, others rather as an accompaniment to 
their study of the text. A reviewer cannot do better than try to 
estimate Kemp Smith's achievement in both these respects. The 
sorting out has been made easy for him by the fact that the headings of 
all sections of systematic discussion are printed in italics. Besides, 
there is a systematic Introduction of some sixty pages, dealing with 
Kant's method of composing the Critique, with his relation to Hume 
and Leibniz, and with a number of general problems. A still fuller 
discussion of Kant's relation to his predecessors is to be found in 
Appendix B (pp. 583-606). 

The most important characteristic of Kemp Smith as an inter- 
preter of Kant's text is his emancipation from the Hegelian bias of 
Green, Caird, and Watson. Like almost all other commentators 
(with the exception of Adickes and Henry Sidgwick) he acknowledges 
that the Critique, especially when its two editions are compared, 
presents no single, harmonious, self-consistent doctrine, but rather a 
struggle of incompatible tendencies. Like almost all the others he 
realizes that the interpreter's chief difficulty is to decide which of 
these tendencies to acclaim as the genuinely 'critical' and 'trans- 
cendental' one, as Kant's novel and epoch-making contribution to 
philosophy. The whole reading of the Critique turns on this choice. 
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As against Schopenhauer, Kemp Smith holds that the second edition 
marks an advance, not a retrogression. In other words, he identifies 
Kant's distinctively critical thought with the ' phenomenalist ' rather 
than with the 'subjectivist' tendency. As against most other critics, 
on the other hand, he holds that the 'subjective deduction' of the 
categories in the first edition is essential to Kant's argument, and that 
the elimination of it, in the second edition, was a mistake. As 
against all commentators who treat Kant merely as the forerunner 
of Hegel, he insists — rightly, as I think, — that this line of interpreta- 
tion misses or distorts what is most characteristic in Kant's point 
of view and results. In general, he presents Kant as struggling to 
free himself, with varying success, on the one hand from the dogmatic 
rationalism of Leibniz, and, on the other, from the 'subjectivism' 
which, by limiting knowledge in the first instance to 'ideas in the mind,' 
makes the knowledge of physical objects, or, in other words, the 
empirical distinction between material things and minds, or selves, at 
best highly problematical. The conflict between Kant's ' phenomenal- 
ism,' for which the outer world and the inner world are alike 'appear- 
ances,' i. e., objects of scientific study on the basis of experience, and 
the 'subjectivism' which shuts up the mind within the circle of its 
own ideas, conceived merely as mental states or occurrences, domi- 
nates according to Kemp Smith the Analytic. The Dialectic derives 
a corresponding dramatic interest from the fluctuating fortunes of 
the 'idealist' and the 'sceptical' views of the function of reason. 
"On the Idealist interpretation Reason is a metaphysical faculty, 
revealing to us the phenomenal character of experience, and outlining 
possibilities such as may perhaps be established on moral grounds. 
From the sceptical standpoint, on the other hand, Reason gives ex- 
pression to what may be only our subjective preference for unity and 
system in the ordering of experience. According to the one, the 
criteria of truth and reality are bound up with the Ideas; according 
to the other, sense-experience is the standard by which the validity 
even of the Ideas must ultimately be judged " (p. 560). 

Following Vaihinger, Kemp Smith maintains that the correct 
analysis of the text, and of the development of Kant's thought, re- 
quires the recognition that the Critique is composed of many strata of 
MS. written at different times over a period of more than ten years, 
and that the order of the sections, as they now stand in the text, 
is not the order of composition or the order of the development of 
Kant's thought. Large sections of the Dialectic, especially the ar- 
gument about the antinomies, can be shown to be of early origin 
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and only 'semi-critical' in purport. Some of the central passages in 
the Analytic, on the other hand, are just as evidently of late com- 
position, and one or two even appear to have been inserted only on 
the very eve of publication. Hence, occasionally, analysis must take 
a passage to pieces by sentences, in order to disentangle the original 
draft from additions made to harmonize it with other portions of the 
text. This explains the 'crazy-quilt' effect which Kant's exposition 
at times produces. This also gives unrivalled opportunity for what 
Kemp Smith happily calls "detective genius in the field of scholarship" 
(p. 202). 

As regards the details of the analysis, every student of Kant is 
sure to have his own special list of knotty points and to turn first to 
the sections in which Kemp Smith deals with these. No reviewer 
can here hope to hit off every taste, and I shall, therefore, content 
myself with noting, more or less at random, some of the many 
excellent things which have impressed me, personally, most. In 
the opening pages, the explanatory comments on Kant's technical 
terms, and, where necessary, on key-phrases or -sentences in the text, 
are excellent. I am tempted to instance the discussion of the various 
senses of "possibility" (pp. 50-52); the distinction between "im- 
manent" and "transcendent" metaphysics, as applied, e. g., on p. 
66, to the elucidation of what Kant means by a priori judgments in 
"pure natural science"; the long note on "appearance" and 
"form of appearance" (pp. 83-98). Nor ought the correct in- 
terpretation (which, with the exception of Watson, all other com- 
mentators have missed) of Kant's 'Copernican Revolution' to be 
forgotten (pp. 22-25). Kemp Smith is right in charging the pre- 
vailing misunderstanding to "our neglect of the scientific classics." 
A reference to Copernicus's De Revolutionibus clears up the puzzle 
at once. However, in singling out S. Alexander by quotation as a 
typical offender, Kemp Smith ought at least to have pointed out 
that Alexander has since admitted his mistake in print, having, in 
fact, been converted by Kemp Smith's own explanation, a few years 
ago, of the correct interpretation in a note in Mind. 

On pp. 40, 41, the argument should be noted that Kant's doctrine 
of pure a priori intuition, as supplying the basis of mathematical 
science, is a survival from a pre-critical period in Kant's thought 
(being found in writings of the years 1764, 1769, and 1770), and that, 
in part through Schopenhauer's praise of it, its importance in the 
Critique has been overrated, and its incompatibility with the genuinely 
'critical' sections of the Analytic overlooked. The long section 
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(pp. 202-331) on the Deduction contains, both from the historical 
and from the systematic points of view, the very kernel of Kemp 
Smith's interpretation of Kant. Here he has done some brilliant 
' detective ' work on his own account. He supports Vaihinger's analysis 
of the present text of the Deduction into four distinct strata, by recog- 
nizing the concept of the "transcendental object" as pre-critical, 
and as characteristic exclusively of the earliest stratum in the De- 
duction and of early passages in the Dialectic and elsewhere. It 
is closely connected with the 'subjectivist' tendency in Kant's 
thought which Kemp Smith interprets as being in process of 
slow transformation into the genuinely critical "phenomenalism." 
I quote from the summary of his argument. The doctrine of the 
transcendental object, he writes, "contains no trace of the teaching 
of the objective deduction of the first and second editions or of the 
teaching of the refutation of idealism in the second edition. It 
closely resembles Mill's doctrine of the permanent possibilities of 
sensation, and is almost equally subjectivist in character. As already 
noted, it also lies open to the further objection that it involves an 
illegitimate application of the categories to things in themselves. As 
Kant started from the naive and natural assumption that reference of 
representations to objects must be their reference to things in them- 
selves, he also took over the current Cartesian view that it is by an 
inference in terms of the category of causality that we advance from 
a representation to its cause. The thing in itself is regarded as the 
sole true substance and as the real cause of everything which happens 
in the natural world. Appearances, being representations merely, 
are wholly transitory and completely inefficacious. Not only, there- 
fore, are the categories regarded as valid of things in themselves, 
they are also declared to have no possible application to phenomena. 
Sense appearances do not, on this view, constitute the mechanical 
world of the natural sciences; they have a purely subjective, more or 
less epiphenomenaL existence in the mind of each separate observer " 
(pp. 217-218). 

A contention of this sort can, of course, be thoroughly tested out 
only by a searching re-consideration of the relevant passages in all 
their bearings. But Kemp Smith has undoubtedly made out a very 
strong prima facie case for his view, and I shall be surprised if his 
argument does not gain universal acceptance. It may be worth 
while to set down the four strata in the Deduction by way of showing, 
in a striking example, how much this close textual analysis, supported 
by references to the Reflexionen and Lose Blatter, can do to disentangle 
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the confusions of the argument as it stands. The first stage is that 
of the transcendental object without cooperation of the categories; 
the second is that of the categories, without cooperation of the pro- 
ductive imagination; the third is that. of the productive imagination 
without the threefold transcendental synthesis; the fourth is that of 
this latter synthesis. As I have already pointed out, Kemp Smith, 
in opposition to many other commentators, attaches great importance 
to the doctrine of the threefold synthesis ('subjective deduction') 
which is necessary, in his view, to Kant's argument because our ex- 
periences form a temporal series the subjective changes in which 
have to be distinguished from the objective changes in phenomena, 
apprehension of which they none the less mediate (pp. 234-245), 
A typically excellent piece of scholarship is to be found in the analysis 
and comparison of the seven different statements of Kant's refutation 
of idealism, found in the two editions of the Critique and in the Pro- 
legomena (pp. 298 ff.). Here is the place, too, for bearing witness to 
the uniformly illuminating discussions of Kant's relations to his 
predecessors, especially Leibniz, Hume, Berkeley, including the 
vexing question which of the writings of the English thinkers might 
have been read by Kant in translations, and which he actually did 
read. It would appear that he owed much of his knowledge of 
both Hume and Berkeley to Beattie. 

But it is time to turn to the systematic discussions, for, as Kemp 
Smith himself would agree, the ultimate value of all historical study, 
and especially of all textual detective work, must lie in the training 
it affords to the student for a fuller grasp of the problem on its merits. 
The "General" section of the Introduction gives a brief statement of 
what Kemp Smith holds to be the systematic outcome of Kant's 
critical philosophy, when interpreted in terms of present-day theory, 
and we shall not be far wrong in guessing that this statement, at the 
same time, represents Kemp Smith's own philosophical position. 
Here is one of the key-passages: " Kant teaches that experience in all 
its embodiments and in each of its momentary states can be analyzed 
into an endlessly variable material and a fixed set of relational ele- 
ments. And as no one of the relational factors can be absent without 
at once nullifying all the others, they together constitute what 
must be regarded as the determining form and structure of every 
mental process that is cognitive in character. Awareness, that is 
to say, is identical with the act of judgment, and therefore involves 
everything that a judgment, in its distinction from any mere associa- 
tion of ideas, demands for its possibility " (pp. xxxiv-v). Having 
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myself held for many years that the theory of judgment of 
idealistic logicians, like Bradley and Bosanquet, can be traced 
straight back to Kant, and that their logic is the direct de- 
scendant of Kant's ' transcendental logic ' (except that it is indebted 
to Hegel, on the one hand, and to psychology, on the other, for an 
evolutionary point of view in the study of judgment-forms), I find 
myself, naturally, in complete agreement with an interpretation of 
Kant which recognizes the central position of judgment. Hence I 
agree also that Kant rather than Hegel is the founder of the Coherence 
Theory of truth (pp. xxxvii and p. 36). I am not quite so ready to 
agree, however, that the description of knowledge (aliter "con- 
sciousness," "judgment") as "awareness of meaning" (e. g., pp. xxxiv 
and xli) is preferable to Kant's own phrase, "consciousness of objects" 
(i. e., judgment affirming an object to be real). 

A very interesting point, in support of which Kemp Smith advances 
much plausible argument, is that Kant's transcendental method is, 
at bottom, nothing but the hypothetical method of the natural sci- 
ences (p. xxxviii). This means that actual experience, i. e., judgments 
affirming a real world perceptible by the senses, is Kant's datum, and 
that the factors or "conditions" of its "possibility" are postulated 
in order to explain the actual result, and are verified by their success 
in doing so. Now, if I have not misunderstood Kemp Smith com- 
pletely, he holds that Kant's theory involves two sets of presupposi- 
tions or postulates, one logical, the other metaphysical. This view 
seems to me both original and important, and I will try to state it 
more fully. As regards the logical presuppositions, they concern espe- 
cially the a priori factor, the importance of which in judgments Kant, 
as a rationalist, stoutly maintains. In fact, in his treatment of the 
a priori he proves himself a distinctly novel kind of rationalist. He 
denies Leibniz's view that the a priori can be logically demonstrated 
as a necessity of thought : a priori principles are not self-evident and 
'analytic' He denies equally Hume's view that they are instinctive 
beliefs guided in their application by associations of ideas. His own 
view is that their validity can be justified only by showing them to be 
indispensable presuppositions of the judgments in which the "em- 
pirical reality" of the objects of physical science and psychology is 
affirmed. In respect of the metaphysical presuppositions, Kemp 
Smith construes a sharp antithesis between Kant and Hegel. For 
Hegel, "consciousness knows itself in its ultimate nature" (p. xlv). 
For Kant, self -consciousness is merely "the representation of that 
which is the condition of all unity" (p. 328). Again, "Kant's critical 
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philosophy does not profess to prove that it is self-consciousness, or 
apperception, or a transcendental ego, or anything describable in 
kindred terms which ultimately renders experience possible. The 
most that we can legitimately postulate, as nominally conditioning 
experience, are 'syntheses' (themselves, in their generative character, 
not definable) in accordance with the categories. For only upon the 
completion of such syntheses do consciousness of self and conscious- 
ness of objects come to exist" (p. 261). Thus the fact of experience, 
in its cognitive character, throws no light on the question whether the 
self is a spiritual, immortal personality. The generative conditions 
of self-consciousness (by which, we must remember, we are to mean 
judgments about the self and affirming its reality) " may, for all that 
we can prove to the contrary, be of a non-conscious and non-personal 
nature " (p. 262). Indeed the noumenal factors or activities generative 
of consciousness are not presented to it, fall in this sense outside it, 
and can be determined only by inferential reasoning (pp. 263, 264). 
They remain shrouded in obscurity. No doubt, Kant never aban- 
doned his personal belief, which he shared with Leibniz, in the reality 
of the spiritual self, and tries to vindicate its legitimacy by an analysis 
of the moral consciousness. But he always maintains "a pluralistic 
distinction between the intellectual and moral categories" (p. xlv), 
and therewith between 'appearance' and 'reality,' whereas Hegel 
tries to establish a ' monism ' in which nature ranks as a lower category 
finding its 'truth' in man's spiritual life. That this represents 
closely the position actually reached by Kant, especially its sceptical 
strain, must, I think, be conceded. But I cannot feel as sure as 
Kemp Smith apparently does, that on the merits of the issue the 
advantage lies with Kant rather than with Hegel. However, a 
review is not the place for arguing so difficult a point. In any case, 
Kemp Smith has given us a reading of the place and function of self- 
consciousness in Kant's theory of knowledge which is not only highly 
novel and challenging, but which also, if established, would go far 
to remove the difficulties that, on the usual interpretations, beset 
the "transcendental unity of apperception," especially in its relation 
to particular minds. 

Of the many corollaries of this view, I will draw the attention of 
Kant-students to only one which is of great interest in itself, and closely 
connected with the distinction between 'subjectivism' and 'phe- 
nomenalism.' Sensations, so Kemp Smith believes Kant to teach, 
have a twofold origin, noumenal and mechanical. In the latter 
respect they are the effects of physical stimuli operating on sense- 
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organs and brain. In the former respect, they are due "to the 
affection by things in themselves of those factors in the noumenal 
conditions of the self which correspond to 'sensibility' " (p. 276). 
As mechanically caused, sensations are on the same plane as other 
appearances. As noumenally caused, they supply the material, or 
'given manifold,' of those syntheses through which alone appearances 
come to be apprehended. Here is a typical passage summarizing 
the contrast: "From the subjectivist's point of view the synthetic 
activities consist of the various cognitive processes of the individual 
mind, and the given manifold consists of the sensations aroused by 
material bodies acting upon the special senses. From the objective 
or phenomenalist standpoint the synthetic processes are of noumenal 
character, and the given manifold is similarly viewed as being due 
to noumenal agencies acting, not upon the sense-organs, which as 
appearances are themselves noumenally conditioned, but upon what 
may be called the 'outer sense' " (p. 275). What Kemp Smith is 
most concerned to maintain is apparently two things. One is the 
distinction between appearances and things in themselves, which he 
praises Kant for substituting for the Cartesian dualism of mind and 
matter (p. 280). At the same time, he maintains that things in 
themselves, or the noumenal conditions of consciousness, remain in 
a very genuine sense unknowable, and may not even be mental at all 
(p. 277). The second point is that, on this view, consciousness of 
objects and consciousness of self are coordinate on the same phe- 
nomenal level. Or, to put it otherwise, physical things and the 
minds which psychology studies are alike appearances, known in 
the same direct way. "Material existences are known with the same 
immediacy as the subjective states" (p. 281). Material and mental 
phenomena thus form together a single objective order of causally 
interconnected existences, in a single cosmic time and a single cosmic 
space. "Subjective states do not run parallel with the objective 
system of natural existences, nor are they additional to it. For they 
do not constitute our consciousness of nature; they are themselves 
part of the natural order which consciousness reveals" (p. 279). In 
fact, it is only as elements in this natural order that mental states 
can have assigned to them the privacy which distinguishes them from 
the public character of material things. In short, as Bradley would 
say, minds and bodies are both "ideal constructions" within the ideal 
construction of "nature." And, of course, a mind which is the pro- 
duct of such a construction cannot be the mind, if we are to call it 
a mind at all, which does the constructing. Something like this 
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appears to be what Kemp Smith is ascribing to Kant. Mind or 
consciousness as appearance is the product of a synthesis, and cannot 
be identical with the consciousness, if consciousness it is, which does 
the synthesizing. But what precisely is the nature of that which does 
the synthesizing, "constitutes a problem, the complete data of which 
are not at our disposal" (p. 280). 

Seeing that Kemp Smith leaves the matter there, it is, I think, 
a pity that he has not allowed his interest in the systematic problem 
to carry him on into a discussion of some of the modern realist thinkers, 
who not only have been wrestling with many of these problems, 
but who have in several instances developed their views through 
direct and explicit criticism of Kant's arguments. The complete ab- 
sence of any reference to H. A. Prichard's Kant's Theory of Knowledge 
is especially noteworthy in this connection. Kemp Smith, it is 
easy to guess, does not think much of this, or any other, neo-realist, 
but I, for one, regret that he has not, in the context of his systematic 
discussions, taken the opportunity to deal with some of the neo- 
realist criticisms of Kant's theory of knowledge. 

I am tempted to conclude with a general reflection. With a few 
notable exceptions American students of philosophy are more keenly 
interested in the systematic than in the historical approach to their 
subject. They tend to be more at home in the latest novelty by a 
contemporary writer than in the great master-pieces of the classical 
periods. Under the spell of 'research' and 'progress,' they attach 
more importance to attacking new problems, or offering new solutions 
for old problems, than to seeking to learn by sympathetic study what 
thinkers of the past have to teach us on problems which are ever 
fresh because they are always with us. The spirit of a pioneering 
people, exploring and conquering a 'New World', reappears in the 
intellectual outlook of American philosophers. Their strength and 
their weakness is that of American civilization generally — enterprise 
and boldness without much historical background ; a forward-looking, 
forward-straining attitude, unhampered, but also unhelped and 
unilluminated, by the sense of a rich past. In such an intellectual 
environment men who, like Kemp Smith, give the best of their very 
high abilities to the history of philosophy, fulfill a singularly im- 
portant function. Their learning helps to keep us all in living con- 
tact with the great thinkers of the past. Princeton is fortunate among 
American universities in having this contact with Plato through 
Paul Elmer More, and with Kant through Norman Kemp Smith. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Harvard University. 



